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ciety presents, it is very evident that much lies 
concealed beneath of a very painful and revolting 


‘a character. Were it demanded of us to assign a 
Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, anil € thi hould =a 
payable in advance. ‘Three copies sent to one comes for this state 0 things, we shoul refer, 
address fur Five Dollars. without hesitation, to the little practical knowledge 


ae shie i »neral, bo igh < y +} 
Communications mustbe addressed to the Pub- which people in general, both high and low, rich 


lisher, free of expense, to whom gc? only, and and poor, appear to possess with respect to the 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- true nature of christianity. They do not conceive 


ments are to be made. of it as an inward and vital principle of action ex- 


The following persons will act as Agents: ercising a direct and sensible influence on the 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. mind, curbing the licentiousness of feeling and 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 


Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


passion, restraining every violent and angry emo- 
tion, and inuring the individual, who submits to 
its government, to habits of self-denial and self- 





control. ‘They look upon it too much as consist- 
ERASMUS ON WAR. ing ina round of external duties which goes to 

The following article is taken from ‘* The Book modify the outward deportment, and to recom- 
of Peace: a collection of Essays on War and mend the individual to the approbation of his fel- 
Peace.” It might seem almost superfluous, at low-men, while, at the same time, there is no real 
this time of day, to offer any argument in order or radical change of character. Men go to church 
to point out the wickedness and atrociousness of or mecting, they hear sermons, they join in the 
war. Its utter incompatibility with the spirit and exercises of devotion, they open wide their purses 
precepts of the christian religion is so obvious, in order to promote some benevolent scheme or 
that it is marvellous that any one who professes missionary enterprise, while, at the same time, 
to believe in, and to be a follower of Jesus Christ nothing can be plainer that all this may be most 
can look with any degree of complacency on this easily accomplished, and the heart remain uncon- 
most inhuman and barbareys practice. It may be! verted. We fear that ttere is too much of this 
regarded as the very genius and embodiment of kind of religion prevailing ia the present day; and 
evil exhibited in its most hideous form. In re- on this account we see less reason to be surprised 
flecting on the present state of human society, on that the true spirit of christianity, in its mild, gen- 
the high tone of morals which seems to prevail in tle, and pacific character, has made so Jittle pro- 
almost every portion of the community, the great gress in the minds of men, and has had so little 
improvement which has taken place in civilization influence in governing and regulating the inter- 
and the habits of intercourse, we might be induced course of nations. But we are not for holding up 
to suppose that, independent of the Divine influ- too gloomy or discouraging a view of the present 
ence of christianity, we had a sufficient guarantee state of society. We believe that while there is 
for the conlinuance of peace and the banishment much that goes to foster and encourage the spirit 
of war, in the good sense and natural feelings of of war, the christian principle of peace has been 
mankind. But facts, which are admitted to be steadily gaining ground and establishing itself in 
stubborn things, afford sorrowful evidence to the the minds of the community. May it continue to 
contrary. ‘* Behold,’ says the apostle, * how go on and prosper. 


ye 


great a matter a little fire kindleth!’’ In this en- 


Erasmus, the writer of the following article 
lightened day, with the experience of the past be- jived during what is called the Middle Age, and is 
fore us, men are to be found, men of reputation,' one of the most distinguished names in the repub- 
of moral standing and intelligence, who are so de- lic of letters. He was a member of the Romish 
void of correct feeling and sentiment, so lost to a church, and at one time belonged to the priest- 
proper sense of humanity, and so littl imbued) hood, but appears to have seen ve ry clearly into 
with the spirit of the gospel, that, for a trifling! the corrupt practices of that order. Ile exercised 
consideration, and in obedience to the absurd law! })js extraordinary talents and wit in exposing to 
or creed of national honor, they hesitate not to in-| the public view, and holding up to ridicule, the 
voke upon themselves and their country all the manners and habits of the monastic institution. — 
evils and horrors of war. We have only to look In this way, he was instrumental in helping on 
to our national halls of legislature for demonstra-' the great work of the reformation, in allusion to 
tion of this fact. We are apt to flatter ourselves which the poet has said, 


during a temporary cessation ef hostilities, or a| : 

“ At length Erasmus, that great injured name 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame, 
Stemui'd the rude torrent of a barb’rous age, 
And _drove those holy Vandals off the stage.” 


’ 


happy interregnum of peace, that the period is not 
far distant when “nation shall not lift up sword| 
against nation, neither shall they jgarn war any 


more.” Ilowever gratifying to the mere outward| The sentiments of such a mon, on so important a 


question as that of war, are entitled to the highest 


consideration. 


“* If there is in the affairs of mortal men any one 
thing which it is proper uniformly to explode, and 
incumbent on every man by every lawful means 
to avoid, to deprecate, to oppose, that one thing 
is doubtless War. ‘There is nothing more un- 
naturally wicked, more productive of misery, more 
extensively destructive, more obstinate in mischief, 
more unworthy of man, as formed by nature, much 
more of man professing christianity. Yet, won- 
derful to relate! war is undertaken, and cruelly, 
savagely conducted, not only by unbelievers, but 
by christians. Nor are there ever wanting men 
learned in the Jaw, and even divines, who are 
ready to furnish firebrands for the nefarious work, 
and to fan the latent sparks into a flame. Hence 
war is considered so much a thing of course, that 
the wonder is, how any man can disapprove of it; 
so much sanctioned by authority and custom, that 
it is deemed impious to have borne testimony 
against a practice in its principle most profligate, 
and in its effects pregnant with every kind of ca- 
lamnity. 

If any one considers the organization and exter- 
nal figure of the body, will he not instantly per- 
ceive that nature, or rather the God of nature, cre- 
ated the human animal not for war, but for love 
and friendship; not for mutual destruction, but for 
mutual service and safely; not to commtit injuries, 
but for acts of reciprocal beneficence? Man she 
brought into the world naked, weak, tender, un- 
armed; his flesh of the softest texture, his skin 
smooth, delicate, and susceptible of the slightest 
injury. There is nothing observable in his limbs 
adapted to fighting, or to violence, Unable cither 
to speak or walk, or help himself to food, he can 
implore relief only by tears and wailing; so that 
from this circumstance alone might be co!lected, 
that man is an animal born for that love and friend- 
ship which is formed and cemented by the mutual 
interchange of benevolent offices. Moreover, na- 
ture evidently intended that man should consider 
himself indebted for the boon of life, net so much 


to herself as to the 


kindness of his fellow-man; 
that he might perceive himself designed for social 
affections, and the attachments of friendship and 
love. ‘Then she gave him a countenance not 
frightful and forbid 


tating by external signs the benignity of his dis- 


ling, but mild and placid, imi- 


position. She gave him cyes full of affectionate 


expression, the indexes of a mind delighting in 


social sympathy. 


his fellow-creatures. She gave him lips to express 


She gave him arms to embrace 


a union of heart and soul. She gave him alone 
the power of laughing, a mark of the joy of which 
he is susceptible. She gave him tears, the symbol 
of clemency and compassion. She gave him also 
a voice, nota menacing and frightful yell, but bland, 
soothing and friendly. Not satisfied with these 
marks of her peculiar favor, she bestowed on him 
ilone the use of speech and reason; a gift which 
tends more than any other to conciliate and cherish 
benevolence, and a desire of rendering mutual ser- 
vices; so that nothing among human creatures 
might be done by violence. She implanted in 
man a hatred of solitude, and a love of company 
She sowed in his heart the seeds of every benevo- 


ilent affection, and thus rendered what is most sa!u- 


| 


itary, at the sume time most agreeable. 


| Now view with the eyes of your imagination, 
| savage troops of men, horrible in their very via 


f 
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330 FRIEN 


ages ena voices; men clad j in steel, drawn up on 
every side in battle array, armed with weapons, 
frightful in their crash and their very glitter; mark 
the horrid murmur of the confused multitude, their 
threatening eye-balls, the harsh jarring din of 
drums and clarions, the terrific sound of the trum- 
pet, the thunder of the cannon, a noise not less 
formidable than the real thunder of heaven, and 
more hurtful, a mad shout like that of the shrieks 
of Bedlamites, a furious onset, a cruel butchering 
of each other! See the slaughtered and the slaugh- 
tering! heaps of dead bodies, fields flowing with 
blood, rivers reddened with human gore! 
Meanwhile I pass over the corn-fields trodden 
down, peaceful cottages and rural mansions burnt 
to the ground, villages and towns reduced to ashes, 
the cattle driven from their pasture, innocent 
women violated, old men dragged into captivity, 
churches defaced and demolished, every 








d thing 
laid waste, a prey to robbery, plunder and vio- 
lence! Not to mention the consequences ensuing 
to the people affer a war even the most fortunate 
in its event,—the poor, unoflending common peo- 
ple robbed of their litle hard-earned property; the 
great laden with taxes; old people bereaved of their 
children, more cruelly killed by the murder of their 
offspring, than by the sword, happier if the enemy 
had deprived them of the sense of their misfortune, 
and life itself, at the same moment; women far ad- 
vanced in age, left destitute, and more cruelly put 
to death, than if they had died at once by the point 
of the bayonet; widowed mothers, orphan children, 
houses of mourning, and families, that once knew 
better days, reduced to extreme penury. 

Peace is at once the mother and the nurse of al! 
that is good for man; war, on a sudden, and at one 
stroke, overwhelms, extinguishes, abolishes, what- 
ever is cheerful, whatever is happy and beautiful, 
and pours a foul torrent of disasters on the life of 
mortals. Peace shines upon human affairs like 
the vernal sun. ‘The fields are cultivated, the gar- 
dens bloom, the cattle are fed upon a thousand 
hills, new buildings arise, riches flow, 
smile, humanity and charity increase, and 
manufactures feel the genial warmth of encourage- 
ment, and the gains of the poor are more plentiful. 
But no sooner does the storm of war begin to low- 
er, than what a deluge of miseries and misfortune 
seizes, inundates, and overwhelms all things with- « 
in the sphere of its action! The flocks are scatter- 
ed, the harvest trampled, the husbandman butcher- 
ed, villas and villages burnt, cities and states that 
have been ages rising to their flourishing state, 
subverted by the fury of one tempest, the storm 
of war. So much easier is the task of doing harm 
than of doing good; of destroying than of build 
ing up! 

To these considerations add, that the advantages 
derived from peace diffuse themselves far and wide 
and reach great numbers; while 
thing turns out happily, g 
only to a few, and those santos of reaping it. 
One man’s safety is owing to the destruction of 
another, One man’s prize derived from the 
plunder of another. ‘Che cause of rejoicings made 
by one side, is to the other a cause of mourning. 
Whatever is unfortunate in war is severely 


pleasures 


arts 


if any 


lounds 


in war, 


the advantage rex 


1s 


SO ile 
deed, and whatever, on the contrary, is called good 
fortune, is a savage and acruel good fortune, an 
ungenerous happiness, deriving its existence from 
another’s wo. Indeed, at the conclusion, it com- 


monly happens that both sides, the victorious and | 
the vanquished, have cause to deplore. 


not whether any 


l know 
war ever suceeeded so fortunate- 
ly in all its events, but that the conqueror, if he 
had a heart to feel, or an unde rstanding judge, 
as he ought to do, repented that he ever engaged 
in it at all. 

Such and so great are the evils which are sub- 
mitted to, in order to.accomplish an end, itself a 
greater evil than all that have preceded in prepara- 


10 
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tion for it. 
ble end of enabling ourselves to afflict others. 
we were to calculate the matter fairly 
just computation of the cost attending war, and 
that of procuring peace, we should find that peace 
might be purchased at a tenth part of the 


We thus afflict ourselves for the no- 
If 


, and form a 


cares, 
expenses, and blood, 
which it costs to carry on a war, But the object 
is to do all possible injury to an enemy! A most 
inhuman object! and consider, whe ther you can 
hurt him essentially without hurting, by the same 
ineans, your own people. It surely is to act like 
a madman to take to yourself so large a portion 
of certain evil, when it must ever be uncertain 
how the die of war may fall in the ultimate issue. 

Where are there so many and so sacred obliga- 
tions to perfect concord, as in the christian re- 
ligion? Where so numerous exhortations to 
peace? One law Jesus Christ claimed as his 
own peculiar law; it was the law of love or chari- 
ty. What practice among mankind violates this 
law so grossly as war? Examine every part of 
his doctrine, you will find nothing that does not 
breathe peace, speak the language of love, and 
savor of charity; and as he knew that peace could 
not be preserved unless those objects for which 
the world contends with the sword’s point were 
considered as vile and contemptible, he ordered 


labors, troubles, dangers, 


us to learn of him to be meek and lowly. He 
pronounced those happy who held riches in no 
esteem. He prohibited resistance of evil. In 


short, as the whole of his doctrine recommended 
forbearance and love, so his life taught nothing 
but mildness, gentleness, and kind affection. Nor 
do the apostles inculcate any other doctrine; they 
who had imbibed the purest spirit of Christ, and 
were filled with sacred draughts from the fountain 
head. What do all the epistles of Paul resound 
with but peace, long-suffering, charity? What 
else do all the writers in the world who are truly 
christians? 

But let us observe how christians defend the 
madness of war. If, say they, war had been ab- 
solutely salad ful, God would not have excited 
the Jews to wage war against their enemies.— 
But the ‘arcely waged war, as the 
christians do, against each other, but against aliens 
we christians draw the sword against 
they fought at the express command 
of God; we at the comm: ind of our own passions, 

But even christians urge, that the laws of na- 
ture, of society, of custom and usage, conspire to 
dictate the propriety of repelling force by force, 
and defending life, and money So much | 
illow. But gospel grace, of more force than all 
these laws, in decisive words, that we 
do good to those who use us ill, and should 
also pray for those who design to take away our 
lives. All this, they tell us, had a particular re- 
ference to the apostles; but I contend that it also 
refers to all christian | 
‘They also argue that, 


Jews 


S( ever 
ind infidels; 
thristians; 


too, 


1 . 
ae lare S 
must 


le. 

as it is lawful to inflict 
punishment on an aie il delinquent, it must 
lawful to take ve ince on an offending state. 
The full answer to be given to this argument would 
involve me in greater ee than is now requi- 
site; and I will only , that the two eases differ 
widely a who is convicted judi- 


eot 
i 


be 


§ 


in this respect: 


cially, suffers the punishment which the laws im- 
pose; but in war, each side treats the other as 
guilty, and proceeds to inflict punishment, regard- 
less of law, judge or jury. In the former case, 
the evil falls only on him who committed the 
wrong; in the latter case, the greatest part of the 


numerous evils falls on those who deserve no evil 
1, on old people, on mothers, 
on orphans and defenceless females. 

But the objector repeats, ‘*‘ Why may I not go 
and eut the throats of those who would cut our 
throats, if they could?”” Do you then deem ita 


disgrace that any should be more wicked than 


il all,—on husbandme: 


INTELLIGENCER. 


yourself?’ Why do you not go and rob thieves? 


They would rob you, if they could. Why do 
you not revile them that revile yout Why do 
you not hate them that hate you? Do you con- 
sider it as a noble exploit for a christian, having 
killed in war those whom he thinks wicked, but 
who sull are men for whom Christ died, thus to 
offer up victims most acce ptable to the devil, and 
to delight that grand enemy in two respects, first, 
that a man is slain at all, and next, 
who slew, is a christian? 

If the christian religion be a fable, why do we 
not honestly and openly explode it? Why do we 
glory in its name? But if Christ is ** the way, the 
truth, and the life,’”? why do all our plans of con- 
duct differ so far from his instructions and exam- 
ple? If we acknowledge Christ to be our Lord 
and Master, who is love itself, and who taught 
nothing but love and peace, let us exhibit his 
model in our lives and conversation. Let us 
adopt the love of peace, that Christ may recognize 
his own, even as we recognize him to be the 
Teacher of Peace. 


that the man 


—-~—-2e + 
EF 


rom a German Corresponds 


GERMAN 


»nt of the London Herald. 
REFORM MOVEMENT. 
Breslaw, Oct. 18.—We learn, by letters from 
Stettin, that the Christian Catholic Church there 
is now in a position to support a clergyman of 
their own, the magistrates having undertaken to 
assist them with 300 dollars per annum for three 
years; and this, in addition to the 200 dollars 
voted by * The Society in aid of Christian Catho- 
lic Congregations,’ makes a respectable salary of 
500 dollars (1502. sterling), on which a preacher 
ean live there very comfortably. Whoever has 
any plan of travelling in Austria, must be on his 
guard if he would avoid being turned back from 
the frontier. ‘This will assuredly be his fate, 
should he be so imprudent as to let fall a word 
which can be construed into approbation of Ronge 
or his sect. Nay, the mention of the reformer’s 
name is of itself sufficient to excite suspicion, and 
may lead to unpleasant consequences; but any one 
whose pass bears the ominous designation ** C hris- 
tian-Catholic,”’ is without further 


ceremony re- 
fused admission into Austria. 
Breslau, Oct. 19.—'The committee of the 


Christian Catholic Church here have received in- 
imation that henceforth it will not be permitted 
to therr preachers to celebrate divine service ex- 
cept in the places over which they have been no- 
minated yastors; - it it therefore behoves them 
to meet this difficulty by having a joint pastor or- 
dained over several ecadaatiiatihe it is re- 
solved no longer to sanction the ambulatory spirit- 
ual services of the Christian Catholic Church. 
Breslau, Oct. 21.—Reports have for some time 
past reached us from Berlin that orders had been 


as [ 


since 


issued to various Prussian provinces to arrest 
Ronge so soon as he should enter their bounds; 
ut we are happy to be able to assert that this 


arises wholly from a misapprehension or misre- 
resentation of the intimation actually made by 

Heit to Ronge, that he must in future con- 
fine his preaching tours to the district specially 
committed to his spiritual care. Ronge, it is well 


' 
ike 


aalet 


known, subscribed a paper to that eflect, imme- 
diately before setting out for the south of Germa- 
ny. . The reported serutiny into the _ ged legal 
demerits of his ** A ” has actt y begun, and 
fourteen passages therein are ‘enh: as being of a 


nature to justify procec dings for libel 


Vienna, Oct. 18.—The president of the Diet, 
Count Von Maunch-Bellinghausen, is here just 
now. Immediately on his arrival, he obtained a 


long interview with Prince Metternich, in which, 
on dit, the German religious movement formed 
the chief subject of conversation. Although it is 


ino longer a secret that all the efforts made to bring 
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the Diet to some general resolution on this matter 
proved fruitless, hopes are, it seems, now enter-| 3,000 souls, and consisted almost entirely of per- 
tained that several governments have attained to sons belonging to the better classes. 

clearer views of its importance. It is, however, At half-past twelve o'clock, Ronge with his tra- 
regarded as above all things needful to put a/velling companions and the Constance German- 


speedy and final stop to the missionary tours of Catholic members appeared on the platform, and pigs and fewer parsons, 


the German Catholic preachers, which are found) were received by a tremendous viva from the wait- 
much too exciting for the people; and that each ing multitude. But, on M. Fickler, of Constance, 
government should aim at confining German Ca- beginning to speak, a lew contemptuous expres- 
tholicism within strictly ecclesiastical limits. sions were heard among the crowd. He named 
Berlin, Oct. 25.—The first meeting of the one of the ringleaders, whom he knew, and 


seek their livelihood from this quarter. 


point and meaning; 


‘The meeting in the meadow amounted to about) who, having made religion their professional study, 


The lan- 


guage of the placard alluded to in the following 
address, viz: ‘**more bread and fewer Bibles; more 


” 


is not without peculiar 
and we are glad to find that 


one individual, at least, can be found who can feel 
its force, and bring it home to the consciences of 
those to whom it especially applies. We have 


Provincial Synod of the German C atholic congre- tempted thus to shame them into quietness; but long been of the opinion that if missionary action 


gations of }randenburg, Pomerania, and the pro-|the disturbance increasing, some stout fellows 
vince of Sa XONY, met here yesterday morning, as seized the most prominent of the rioters, and fairly 
early as nine o’clock, in the large lecture-room of flung them over the stream; upon which the Ba- 
the Werderian Gymnasium. ‘here were twenty-/den municipal gua urd made a demonstration to 
seven deputies present, and M. Brauner, the pas-|cross the rivulet, but a brave Swiss forbade their 
tor of the Berlin congregation, opened the pro- interference, with the remark, ** Foreign bayonets 
ceedings by a short address. ‘The Chancery are neither needed nor liked on a republican soil.”’ 
Counsellor Galli, who had at a preparatory meet-| Ronge now came forward to speak, but a fearful 
ing been elected preses, next detailed the object’ yelling from the city wall drowned his words, and 
for which they were assembled to be the uniting was kept up without intermission by the mixed 
of the Christian Catholics belonging to the three rabble of young and old during the whole of his 
before mentioned provinces into one harmonious address. ‘The committee now solicited the police, 

whole. ‘* In strict adherence,’ continued he, *‘ to) who were ranged around the hill, to put a stop to 
Christianity as laid down in the Seriptures, we the tumult; but their chief replied he had got no 
desire to form a church on such enlarged princi-| orders to act, and could not act without them. At 
ples of freedom as may enclose the world.(!?) length Ronge’s speech was ended (by the way he 
But to this end the church must be united, and all/is no orator, though there is much plain sense in 
its members combine to fix its fundamental prin- what he says,) and as the uproar seemed ever-en- 
ciples on an immovable basis. Issuing from the during, a powerful and somewhat corpulent gen- 
bosom of the Romish Church, the attainment of tleman, armed with a good stout stick, went boldly 

real unity and universality was the normal idea of up to the mob vility, and, unmolested by the police, 

the spiritual movement. The general synod which fairly drove them from the hill. Dowiat now stood 
met at Leipsic, on the 26th of March last, did in- forth, and delivered an eloquent and most animated 
deed propound more first principles of doctrine, | harangue, in which he displayed infinitely greater 
ritual, and ecclesiastic constitution, but this talents for public speaking than Ronge possesses. 
groundwork required fais extension and deve-| ‘The aim of both was to show the necessity of en- 
lopment. Provineial and national synods have tering the lists against the Roman hierarchy, but 
ever served to the establishment and maintenance Dowiat did not stop there, but thundered fort! 
of permanent foundations; and as Silesia led the against puritans and priester aft with equal zeal— 
way in forming these, so Western and Eastern ending with a spirit-stirring appeal to all present 
Prussia speedily followed; next came Saxony, to join them in the spread and promotion of pure 
with a statute of its own, and lastly Southern and Christianity. M. Pickler once more stood up to 
Western Germany, the result of whose synodal speak, and, after bitterly lamenting that the Baden 
meeting at Stuttgardt has not yet been made pub- authorities, while they prohibited a German from 
lic. ‘These examples we are now met to copy. speaking to his countrymen on German soil, could 
The three here represented provinces contain 19 yet suffer a rude mob to insult him in the midst of 
congregations, who, with the exception of three,|a powerful assemblage, on the friendly ground of 
have all sent deputies to this meeting, three lay- Switzerland, he gave the sign al for a viva in ho- 
men and one pastor from each; and having thus nour of the land of ‘Tell, which was responded to 
succinctly touched on the motives which have! with literally deafening enthusiasm. 

brought us here, it may be well to proceed at} ‘Ihus terminated the meeting; but it must b 
once to the business of the meeting.”’ After this further noted that the Christian Catholics of Con- 
opening speech, various necessary regulations stance, being denied the use of any place of wor- 
were next agreed to; as, that the votes should be! ship in their native city, wiil celebrate their first 
given not by congregations bat individually, that public service to-morrow in the Swiss village of 
the president should have a casting vote, and that) ‘Tagerweilen, when Ronge will preach. While 
the agreement of two thirds should be sufficient to ultra-montane principles are zealously patronised 


pass a res 


olution; and the preses read a letter from) by some governments and some orders of 


Ronge, in which he lauds synodal arrangements, | priesthood, that mighty engine, the press, is hap- 
and communicates in how far he had then been|pily chiefly enlisted on the side of truth and 


able to advance the reform cause in the south and liberty. ‘The Leipsic Michaelmas Mass, which 
west of Germany. Suabia he pronounces com-jis just ended, has revealed the prevailing feeling 
pletely dead, but the Rhine districts becoming of the public mind by hundreds of publications, ot 
more daily alive to its importance. After this the which ‘* reform’’ forms the Alpha and Omega, 
conference, properly speaking, commenced, bu: and of these no inconsiderable portion are imbued 
the resolutions passed must be communicated with the spirit and echo the voice of Ronge. 
some future time. 


“~7ee + 
Constance, Oct. 18.—Our city and neighbour-- ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A MISSIONARY 
hood were to-day the scene of much ayitation. MEETING. 
Ronge, who, with his companions, arrived here 
some days since, but immediately on entering the eet tetas ee - ie 
city was prohibited from publicly discoursing to|'!¥eree Detore the Baptist Rome Missionary So- 
the people, was announced as being about to hold ciety in London, by —— Dawson of Birmingbam. 


Below we give some extracts of an address de- 


a meeting on the free soil of our neighbouring) We like the general tone of these remarks. W< 
! stizverl- ‘The ACH © se ras . re men- - . 
Switzerland. I'he place chos f - as a | irge mea- are, of course, not very friendly to modern mis- 
dow belonging to the parish of Emmiahor, and ; f ki Sad fore’ 
sionary operations oO any ind, e1iiner oreivl OT 
separate «1 only by a brook from our city w At ig a vo Bn 


noon crowds were seen hurrying from all « sar- domestic. ‘This particular field of labor has, for 


ters. the most part, been engrossed by a class of men 


were at all necessary or profitable, it is emphati- 
cally needed at home, in what are called christian 
‘ands. ‘The observation may appear somewhat 
paradoxical, but we will venture to say, that, in 


view of the relative number of inhabitants, there 
is probably as much actual heathenism in what is 

illed christendom as in pagan countries. We 
should be pleased to see the course of action re- 


commended in this address, reduced to practice 


by those who take upon themselves the office of 


How far 
such are prepared to imitate the example of Jesus 


instructors and reformers of mankind. 


Christ and his disciples, in their disinterested la- 
bors to improve the condition of society, is a 
question of a very serious character, but which 
we shall leave to the parties concerned to deter- 
mine for themselves. ‘rhe subject is one of great 
importance, and affords a wide scope for serious 
ind profitable reflection. 

‘| began to-day with a strange sight at the Old 
Bailey. And I went there on purpose, though I 
ominated such sights. I went there to see the 
te of the people, for itis not by sitting at chapels, 
ding meetings, that we can ascertain their 
state. Religion is getting too delicate and refined. 
We must take it as Christ took it, and go into the 
lanes and alleys, and make it for ourselves. And, 
as to the moral effects of a hanging, you should 


have watched the mob. All that is licentious, 


filthy, and abominable, was under the very gal- 
lows-tree. Words that disgrace the atmosphere 
of a Christian land were spoken. ‘These are the 


people of a Christian and enlightened country. 
I'he ignorance of the rural districts is beyond ex- 
You may read it in the reports to Par- 
iment, where you hear of numbers that never 


pression. 


heard the name of Christ. It also « xISts not only 


in several, but all of our large towns. We have 


lost our hold of the mass of the peo} le. We say 
it thonghtfully. Go into the mass and see who 
fill our chapels—the respectable, as they are call- 

i. the renter l, but not the common peop = the 
working peor le have deserted us—they vi sit the 
pot house or thi | rk—any where but the chapel, 
Mherefore I turn to these Home Missions, and see 
in them the prope r cure for this state of thir gs, 
Christ preached to the common people; he plant- 
ed his religion in the deep soil of the hearts of the 


nd when religion ceases to m 


. , , LL 
mmon peo nake 


this appeal to the peopie, its strength begins to 


} 
die. Martin Luther, that grand soul, came to set 


the disordered church right. And how did he di 
> AT... g lin he nr ] pa al 

it vot by appealing to the upper classes aione, 

but by street ! ballad singing, and also by giving 

' > ' > } 1 ee ' ° = = 

the people the B om Se Cheer bee d German tongue 
Peo} Long 

In this country, when religion got cold and gen- 
- . » » 

teel again, its gioves were on, it Was no longer 


e religion of the people. Whitefield and Wes- 
y, noble souls, then came forth to revive it. 
How? By going into the fields, to the fairs and 
market places, to very disreputable places indeed, 
to very vulgar people indeed. And they revived 


region. 


S 


1 say religion wants another revival 


this country; and, I believe, religion must take a 
con iderabl y 


different character from that which it 
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now bears. We must begin with the people. | 
make it my duty to visit the workmen of Birming- 
ham, and they tell me that our preaching is tech- 
nical, and that our talk is of chapel rents or pew 
rents. ‘They begin with the Church of England, 
and they show me their well-fed pastors and well- 
filled pews; but there is no place for the poor man, 
or, if there is, he must have the middie mark of 
poverty; indeed, we can never clothe our charity 
children in this country, but we have a middle 
mark on them as the farmer on his sheep. ‘hey 
say,— Well, the dissenters are nearly as bad; their 
religion consists of a set of technicalities which 
they cannot understand—nor can they understand 
the pride of some of the members of the church. 

In the early ages of Christianity the preachers 
had to go to the people. In the middle ages, the 
people came to the preachers. In this, the third 
manifestation, the preachers must go again to the 
people. 

Mark what was written upon certain banners 
that were flourished in a procession in this town 
of yours, a few years back. I quote them, not to 
approve of them; do not let me be mistaken here. 
It was written on them, ‘ More bread, and fewer 
Bibles; more pigs, and fewer parsons.’ ‘This is 
not a thing to be laughed at, for it is highly sig- 
nificant. ‘These words ought to be like the first 


smoke of a voleano, which tells what comes next. ' 
* More bread, and fewer Bibles;’ what does it) 


teach you? ‘That you are too exclusive; that you 
care more for the souls of men than their bodies, 
not imitating Jesus Christ, who, when the mulu- 
tude had gove to hear him without their dinner, 
worked a miracle to supply them with bread for 
the body. I speak of these things because they 
form the objections of working men to religion, 
They say, you have given us the Bible, give us 
bread; you have given us righteousness in the 
chapel, give us righteousness in the shop; you 
have given us prayers at the chapel, give us 
prayers that we may not be overworked and 
ground down by oppression, 

If the thousand who are present would resolve 
to do it, there would be fifty-two thousand visits 
paid in the year to the neglected, degraded, and 
oppressed. Would not this change the face of 
things? Your visits should not be exclusively 
religious; that is, give them nothing but a sermon, 
nothing but prayer. Give them lessons in faith, 
and show it in action. Give them the bread they 
need; for Christ says, ‘Feed the htngry;’ give 
them clothing, if they lack it, for Christ says, 
‘Clothe the naked;’ give them freedom, if they 
want it, for the Old Testament speaks nobly ot 
those who stand up for the oppressed, who litt up 
a truthful testimony against unrighteousness and 
injustice, whether in high places or among the 
people. ‘These are my reasons for supporting this 
Society. We must do as Luther, and Wesley, 
and Whitefield did. You must go as men, and 
not as gentlemen. We have seen visits paid to 
the homes of the poor, and the chair was too dirty 
for a genteel person to sit down; or the man’s 
hand was too hard or too black for a gentleman to 
grasp it. If this is the spirit in which you go to 
the houses of the poor, | say keep away, or you 
will make them stand in the attitude of defiance. 
Men can be led where they cannot be driven. 
There is a certain obstinacy in most of us; lead us 
you may, but you cannot drive us an inch. | 
honor him who knows how to be a gentleman 
among gentlemen, a man among men, a ebild 
among children, and can retain his manliness to 
the last. Break the poor man’s loaf with him; 
take his pinch of salt with him; shake his hand 
warmly; inquire into his welfare; make out his 
work; doff that white hand for a moment; lay aside 
that perfume for a moment, if thou mayest but 
win his heart. His heart is won by the man who 
will sit down with him on his three-legged stool; 
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who will share his dinner with no fuss of condes- 
cension; but as man with man, brother with bro- 
ther, and sinner with sinner. ‘This do, and thy 
God shall give thee thy reward.” 

“7-e oe © 


From the Gospel Messengi r. 


NIL, DESPERANDUM. 

In this case thou oughtest not to be dejected, nor to des- 
pair, but at God’s will to stand steadily, and whatever comes 
upon thee, to endure it for the glory of Jesus Christ; for 
afier winter followeth summer; after night the day return- 
eth; and after a tempest a great calm.—T'homas a Kempis. 

Travetter, on the thorny path, 
Wearied with a thousand cares, 
Burdened with a thousand wars, 
Ileavenward lift thy hopes and prayers: 
Shrink not in thy hour of trial; 
Bide thy time in earnest faith; 
Bear thee up without despairing; 
Live as that one lived, who saith, 
Alter winter cometh summer; 
After night returns the day; 
After tempests, calins, returning, 
Fling the threat’ning clouds away. 
Mourning one, with moistened eye, 
Writhing under fancied loss, 
Think of Christ’s afflictions here; 
Keep thine eyes upon the Cross. 
Stand thou firm without dejection; 
“Stand thou steady at God’s will; 
And whatever comes upon thee,” 
Bear it firm, remembering still— 
After winter cometh summer; 
After night returns the day; 
Afier tempests, calms, returning, 


Fling the threat’ning clouds awzy. 


Christian, who art bowed down, 
By the burden of thy woes, 
Yet, firm-hearted, keep good courage, 
Though surrounded by thy foes. 
Bear affliction for His glory; 
Bear with patience sorrow’s sting; 
Never shrinking, never failing, 
Ever yet remembcring, 
Alter winter comes the summer; 
After night returns the day; 
Afier te inpests, calms, rc turning, 
Fling the threat’ning clouds away, 
C—— IJfall, 1845. C. 
-~7ee + 


A PLEA FOR BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


Ir is not well for deathless souls to cling 
Only to that whose end must be—to die! 

Th’ immortal spirit, borne on Faith’s broad wing, 
Should soar, and seek its first, best love on hig! 

Yet must we therefore teach our hearts to deem 
The will of cart Creator best obeyed 


By those who speak of | 


And s« | thi 


rh @ub Cartiits 


uty as a dream, 
things—because they fid 


Not so! not so! for beauty, even on earth, 


By love and pow’r divine alone was given ; 
It is the seal of a celestia! birth, 
The glorious signet of the King of heaven. 


“ Love not the world !”—the precept is divine ; 


“ Love not the world 
For these with but deceitful lustre shine, 


And cheat the he 


* its pomps, its idle toys, 


art with their unreal joys. 


But, oh! prize all that still 
Th 


*Tis the soul's prophecy of realms of light, 


is truly. bright, 
| VE ly is 


love of what its due; 


Where all things beautiful are pure and tru 


False is the cold philosophy which paints 
This God-created world as but a tomb; 
Though fallen man upon his journey faints, 


Still hath his path some of its early bloom. 
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Were it not worse than vain to close our eyes 
Unto the azure sky and golden light, 
Because the tempest-cloud doth sometimes rise, 


And glorious day must darken into night? 


Think ye "twas meant that man should find no spell 
Of joy and beauty in the song-bird’s lay ? 
Oh! were the bright flow’rs only made to tell 


A warning tale of bloom—that must decay ? 


Not such the lesson the Great Teacher drew 
From flow'rs, the living jewels of the sod; 
For men he taught, with wisdom deep and true, 


To read in them the mercy of our God. 


The wondrous bow, which seems the heavens to span, 
What is more transient? yet hy God ’t is made— 


Sign of a changeless covenant with man; 


And shall we still scorn all things that do fade? 


Wiser and better with a thankful mind 
To bless our God for ev’ry glory giv’n, 
And with a gentle heart to seek and find 
In things on earth a type of things in heav’n. 


Jerrold’s Magazine. 
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Inquiry.—Can any of the readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer give us, through the medium of that 
paper, an authentic historical account of the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the instilution of 
the Second-day Morning Meeting in London? 
And also, of the ime of its first being held,—to- 
gether with any history of its use and services in 
society, and whether it continues at the present 
time ? 


— ¥ 

Religious Movement Abroad.—Py reference 
to late English papers, we learn that several of 
the religious sects among the dissenting class are 
engaged in a grand project, the avowed object of 
which is to bring about a compromise of feeling 
and of action on what are called the fundamental 
grounds of the christian faith. It is not easy, from 
the detaHs which have thus far reached us, to de- 
termine the precise character of this movement, 
but we believe the above is a pretty correct repre- 
sentation of the affair. Various conferences have 
been held, in different places, in furtherance of 
this design. ‘These meetings have been numer- 
ously attended, and seem to have excited no in- 
considerable degree of interest in the public mind. 

The chief, and, so far as we have been able to 
discover, the sole actors and speakers on these 
occasions appear to be clergymen, who, it is to be 
presumed, are intended to represent their respec- 
tive sects or parties. If it were not that the sub- 
ject is one of grave importance, it would be some- 
what amusing to observe the tone of action and 
debate exhibited in a public assembly of men, 
who, by virtue of their profession, are held to be 
the chief conservators of morals and religion. The 
frequent interruptions that occur during the ad- 
dresses of the different speakers, by the vocifer- 
ous outeries of hear! hear! the occasional bursts 
of laughter, and the general and deafening roars of 
applause, are displays which might be expected in 
a rude political meeting rather than in a solemn 
conference of christians, or of christian divines, 


























































so called. Notwithstanding this evident want of 
decorum and true dignity which should character- 
ize the proceedings of such an assembly, met on 
such an occasion, it is but justice to say that the 
parties engaged in this matter appear to be actua- 
ted by feelings of great sincerity, and an earnest 
desire to bring about and to establish a common 
bond of christian amity and intercourse. 

In taking a cursory view of the contemplated 
object, we might be led to wish success to the 
measure, under the impression that nothing could 
contribute, in a more eminent degree, to the wel- 
fare and happiness of society than a mutual and 
friendly understanding of this nature, between the 
conflicting branches of the religious community. 
Sut upon a further examination of the matter, and 
upon taking into view the present state and tem- 
per of ecclesiastical society, our minds are im- 
pressed with strong and serious doubts, not only 
as to the feasibility, but as to the ultimate benefit 
of this scheme. It is a high question of moral and 
philosophical inquiry how far the substantial in- 
terests of mankind are, of necessity, dependent on 
a common bond of sentiment and feeling, such as 
is here attempted to be established. ‘That unity 
which subsists, or should subsist, among men of 
a truly devout and christian temper, is a natural 
and spontaneous act of the mind, and will exhibit 
itself, so far as is necessary to the real good of so- 
ciety, in spite of all external obstacles, and without 
any artificial effort to bring it about. Only so far 
as a union of feeling is superinduced or accom- 
plished, upon this ground, do we look upon it as 
a desirable result, or as a consummation ardently 
to be wished for in the present condition, and un- 
der the existing circumstances of the religious 
world. 

A combination of the kind here alluded to, were 
it suceessfully effected, would, we have but little 
doubt, enjoy only a temporary existence; it would 
prove but a hollow truce. Even should it be es- 
tablished on a permanent foundation, it would, in 
all likelihood, very soon discover itself as a for- 
widable coalition, dangerous to the religious and 
civil welfare of mankind. Such an association 


would necessarily fall under the influence and 


sway of the clergy, who, to whatever share of pri- 
vate worth and virtue they may properly lay claim, 
have never, as a body, shown themselves remark- 
able for christian forbearance and liberality towards 
those who have differed from them in religious 
opinion. 

If we look at the basis on which the proposed 
union of religious parties is about to be erected, 
we can be at no loss to perceive that all who do 
not stand upon the grand platform, or who do not 
come within the general category or meaning of 
the bond, would be liable to increased prejudice 
and dislike, aggravated by the immense power 
and influence of a vast religious confederacy. It 
would follow, as a natural consequence, that all 
who were not prepared to subscribe to the funda- 
mentals of christianity, as held by this body, would 
be obnoxious to common censure, and regarded as 
enemies to the common faith. The Society of 
Friends for instance, and perhaps one or two other 
religious bodies, as well as many individuals of 
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virtue and merit unconnected with any christian 
denomination, would stand exposed not only to 
unfounded suspicion and calumny, but to open 
hostility and proscription. 

The first article in the proposed list of fanda- 
inentals is, ** ‘The Divine imspiration, authority, 
and sufficiency of Holy Seripture.”” Now we are 
at no loss to comprehend what the meaning of this 
article is in the view of the parties immediately 
interested, or engaged in this scheme. We are 
aware that the writings of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, the production of inspired penman, given 
forth on particular occasions, under particular cir- 
cumstances, and for a variety of special objects, 
and no where designed, so far as we can learn 
from their contents, to be a specific and general 
rule for mankind, are considered, by the mass of 
christian professors, as the highest authority in 
Divine things, and as the only standard of faith 
and practice. Now this, which is held by almost 
all religious parties as a fundamental doctrine of 
truth, is, in the estimation of the Society of Friends, 
a great and fundamental error. No sentiment, and 
it is the favorite and cherished dogma of the priest- 
hood, has contributed in a greater degree to the 
diversity of religious opinion and the consequent 
multiplication of sects, than this unsound and un- 
philosophical view of the Scriptures. 

By almost all christian denominations, the Bible 
is styled the Word of God, a term properly char- 
acteristic only of Divine grace and influence as 
described by the apostle: ** ‘The Word of God is 
quick and powerful, sharper than a two-edged 
sword, dividing asunder between joints and mar- 
row, between soul and spirit; and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart’’—quali- 
ties and effects which cannot, without great ab- 
surdity, be predicated of the Scriptures. 

In vain shall we look for the establishment of 
christian harmoay on a solid basis, until mankind 
come to recognize and adopt this Word of God, 
or inward principle of Divine Grace, as the chief 
corner-stone of the christian fabric, as the only cer- 
tain rule of practice, or main article of the chris- 
tian faith. We ardently desire that the period 
may be hastened when the people shall cast away 
their dependence on human aid and instruction in 
matters of religion, and shall arrive at an experi- 
mental knowledge of the interesting fact as vouch- 
ed by the apostle: ** Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye need not that any man should 
teach you save as the holy anointing teacheth you, 
which is truth and is no lie.”” Acting upon this 
ground, there would be no necessity for artificial 
means, or for combinations of men, to establish a 
uniformity of feeling and action; this, so far as it 
is really desirable or beneficial, would follow as a! 
natural and unavoidable consequence. 

As we intend to watch the further progress of 
this affair, we shall probably have occasion to ad- 
vert to it again on some future occasion. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


The Post Office Law.—The Ohio House of Representa- 


tives, have passed resolutions by a unanimous vote, request- 


ing their Senators and Representatives in Congress to vote 


| 
‘ag siust any increase of the present rates of postage. 
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Cheap Postage —The Legislature of New York have 
unanimously adopted the following resoluti 

Resolred, That our Senators and Representatives in Con 
gress be requested to use their best endeavors to prevent 


uny increase of the rat« of post age. 


Cure of Lockjaw.—aA correspondent of the Albany Argus 


says, that a common cent or a piece of copper bound firmly 
upon the wounded part, and in actual contact with it, will 
cause almost immediate and entire relief, and cause the 
wound to speedily heal, whether it be made by rusty nail, 


stec! instrutnent, splinter or any other cause, either in foot, 
hand or other part ot the body. Rusty or tarnished copper 


is preferable to bright copper, though either will answer. 


Purchasing Freedom.—Joseph Cartwright, a colored 
preacher from Baltimore, and a very cloquent man, is now 
preaciing in Albany, N. Y., and soliciting aid for the pur- 
pose of enabling hiin to purchase the liberty of three chil 
dren, who are now slaves. J. C. has already expended 
$2000 to purchase his own liberty and that of three other 
children, and is now striving to complete the undertaking 
in which he has been so long engaged. 

Pittsburgh.—Six feet of water in the Ohio rivér, at Pitts- 
burgh, on the 5th inst., and rising. The ice was fast disap- 





pearing, and several steamboats were advertised to leave on 
t 
the following day for Cincinnati. 


Value of Property in Ohio.—The actual cash value of 


taxable prop rty in Ohio is estimated at $526,045,626. The 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial says that jthe whole State 
debt is but 5 per cent. upon this amount. 


An Earthquake was seriously felt at Memphis, on the 
23d ult. ‘The Eagle says the shock was accompanied with 


ta rambling noise, and apparently proceeded from a north- 


westerly direction, and lasting about half a minute. 


Betting on Elections. —Governor Bartley, of Ohio, in his 
late Message to the General Assembly, strongly recommends 
that betting on elections be made by law a cause of disfran- 
chisement In that State. This is a subject of vital import- 
ance, and one which we trust will meet with the favorable 
action of the Legislature, not only of Ohio, but of every 
other State in the Union. It is a practice most pernicious 
in its consequences, and one which loudly calls for the in- 
terference of the law-making powers of the land. 


The Post Offce—The following from the Baltimore 
American, details some of the vexations of Postmasters and 
their clerks, caused by those who write letters and direct 
them in haste: : 

“Those who are not familiar with the details of the Post 
Office would probably find it difficult to credit the number 
of the mistakes and omissions which are made by letter 
writers. Scarcely a week elapses which does not present a 
case where an important Ictter, covering money or valuable 
papers, is dropped into the Pest Office, with a wrong direc- 
tion, or without any direction at all. In a recent instance, 
a letter containing a considerable sum in bank notes, which 
was designed to be sent to Pittsburgh, was erroneously di- 
rected to Philade Iphia, and although the letter was ultimate- 
ly sent back to Baltimore and its mis-direction ascertained, 
its disappearance in the interim occasioned no little anxiety 
to all the parties concerned. t 
ter with money enc losed, designed for Fredericksburg, was 
mis-directed to Frederick. ‘These instances are the re pre- 


So also, in another case, a let- 


sentatives of many others of like character. In another 
class of cases, letters are deposited in the Post Office con- 
taining valuable enclosures, but without any direction what- 
ever. We saw one of these latter, a day or two since, in 
which were two promissory notes, but as n¢ ither the writer 
nor the party written to was known, the letter is necessarily 
kept in the office until inquiry shall be made respecting it. 
We are induced to refer to this subject with u view to the 


exercise of greater care and accuracy on the part of letter 
writers, In all cases of the | ind of which we have bee n 
peaking, the Post Office clerks are cenerally sure to get 
the blame which justly ifttaches to the individuals w hose 


carelessness or haste has really caused the difficulty.” 
q ) 


It is stated that both corn and wheat crops in the United 
States exceed in value that of the cotton crop. The value 
of the wheat is estimated to be annually $80,000,000; and 
that of the corn crop $120,000,000. Of this the West fur 
nishes by far the greatest proportion. 


Alieration of the Jewish Sablath—A German paper states 
that the Jewish Reform Committee, sitting at Frankfort, at 
the head of which are Messrs. Goldschmidt, advocate; Clen- 


senach, professor; and Sewarchild, physician; and to which 


all the most eminent Jews of Germany have adhered, bas 
just taken an important resolution. It has decided that the 
Jewish Sabbath shall be kept on Sunday. The committee 
has appointed Divine service to be performed on Sunday in 
the new Jewish temple in that city. ‘The names of several 
Jewish preachers are mentioned as destined to take part in 
it. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun states that a few 
of the Jews residing in Frankfort, anxious to accommodate 
| themselves to the business facilities of Saturday, have made 
i that change, but not the Jews in all Germany. 
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LIZZY M’CALLUM. 


The tale which follows is given in the words 


of a gentleman who vouches for the truth of the 
circumstances. 


I remember my mother telling me of a poor 
woman, a neighbor of hers, who lived in the same 
village at the foot of the Grampians, and whose 
husband having died, left her with six children, 
the youngest only a few months old. ‘* For many 
months (said my mother) this worthy creature 
supported herself and her six children by spin- 
ning literally almost day and night; and yet, with 
all this exertion, she could only procure them the 
scantiest supply of the poorest fare. Barley por- 
ridge, without milk, twice a day, with perhaps 
the luxury of potatoes and herrings to dinner once 
or twice in a week, formed their whole sustenance 
for months together, so smail was the remunera- 
tion for that kind of labor which the mother alone 
could work at. But during all this time no one 
ever heard a complaint from Lizzy M’Callum; 
and although her children’s wan looks told that 
their fare was none of the best, still they were 
scrupulously neat and clean in their clothes—a| 
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feature which seldom characterised their neigh-|; 


bors. Being gentle, good-natured children, they 
were always welcome playmates to you and your 
sisters. In the winter evenings they participated 
in your pastimes of hunt the slipper and blind 
man’s buff; and in the fine days of summer the 
young M’Callums were equally necessary and 
important allies in chasing butterflies over the 
knowes, plaiting swords and caps of rushes in the 
meadow, or catching minnows in the mill-burn. 
One day (continued my mother with a sigh, the 
tears coursing down her venerable cheeks at the 
recollection)—I remember it as if it had been yes- 
terday—two of Lizzy’s litle girls were at play 
with you and your sister Harriet in our front par- 
lor. You were then both just about their own age, 
namely, five and seven years; and 2s I chanced to 
be dealing out to Harriet and you your customary 
forenoon ‘slice of bread and butter, 1 offered a slice 
each to Mary and Jessy M’Callum. The latter, 
a mere infant, at first involuntarily held out her 
little hand with avidity, looked wistfully for a mo- 
ment at the tempting morsel, then suddenly with- 
drawing her hand, as if a serpent had stung her, 
and reddening like scarlet, timidly said, ‘ No, I 
thank ye, mem.’ ‘Come, Mary,’ said [ to her 
sister, ‘I am sure you will not be so shy; you 
shall have both slices.’ ‘1am much obleeged to 
ye, mem,’ replied the sweet child, blushing like 
crimson; ‘but my mither says we mauna take 
pieces except in our ain house.’ Such were the 
lessons of self-denial and decent pride implanted 
by their worthy parent in the minds of these in- 
nocent children of adversity. 


Not satisfied with providing for the mere animal 
wants of her children, Lizzy M’Callum endeavor- 
ed, with the most untiring assiduity and affection, 
so far as her own humble acquirements went, to 
cultivate the minds and improve the manness of 
those helpless and endearing charges which had 
been intrusted to her sole care. One always sat 
by her side, and read while she was engaged in 
spinning, and in this way she taught the four eld- 
est to read the Bible very accurately. Psalms and 
questions from the Shorter Catechism accompanied 
these instructions; and when these duties were 
over, if any of the juniors began to grow impatient 
or clamorous for food, she would occasionally re- 
sort to the innocent expedient of lilting the tune 





wheel; and yet, although her labor seemed with- 
out end, and her privations almost too much for 
human fortitude to sustain, still Lizzy’s open 
countenance ever wore the same calm good-hu- 
mored smile, and her answer to any whose be- 
nevolence prompted them to offer her pecuniary 
aid was, ‘1 am obleeged to ye—greatly obleeged, 
I’m sure; but I need naething, and the bairns hae 
aye a bite and a brat (that is, food and clothes)— 
thanks to the Giver.” Every good result did in- 
deed follow this excellent and humble-minded 
woman, and her singular exertions in so worthy 
a cause were not without their reward; for as her 
children grew up, they went to service among the 
farmers in the neighborhood, to whom their good 
conduct soon recommended them; and so much 
were the M’Callums respected and beloved, that 
they invariably received higher wages than was 
usually given to servants in their station in that 
part of the country. But none, save those who 
have been similarly circumstanced, can fully com- 
prehend the delight of the widowed mother when, 
on the forenoon of the term day, her rosy open- 
countenanced boys and girls—some of whom were 
grown almost men and women—one after another 
dropped into their dear mother’s humble cottage, 
and with tears in their eyes, and looks glowing 
with happiness and affection, placed in her lap 
‘their sair-won penny fee.’ ‘hen would each, 
in his or her turn, receive the fund mother’s kiss 
and her solemn blessing; and ere the tears of plea- 
sure and filial love were well dry on their cheeks 
they would commence making affectionate inqui- 
ries respecting each other’s health and welfare; 
and while the young men gravely discussed the 
merits of their respective masters’ farms, and 
learnedly descanted on the most pee rotation 
of crops, the bre eding of cattle, and the latest im- 
provements in husbandry, the maidens would as 
earnestly enlarge on the best modes of dairy man- 
agement, their several achievements in spinning 
linen yarn (an accomplishment in which 
fema generally 
and the most approved 
drying lint (flax,) with 
and harmless topics. 


all young 
proficient at that period,) 
method of 
many 


iles were 
steeping and 
equally interesting 
By a few years’ saving and industry, the two 
elder sons, James and Alexander, had educated 
themselves so fur as to be able, by the assistance 
of some kind friends, to begin business as grocers 
in a handsome shop in the most central part of the 
village. Here their industry and attention to busi- 
ness, no less than the uviform probity of their deal- 
ings, soon acquired them trade; and ina few months 
the shop of the M’Callums was frequently crowd- 
ed with customers, while those of their neighbors 
were quite empty. By and by their 
which had hitherto been confined to the village 
gradually extended to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood; and finally, they attained the honor and pro- 
fit of supplying the sniall dealers in the country 
round about wit! When I last 
heard -ontinued my mother, * Lizzy 
was living in a nice litte cottage in the outskirts 
of the village, built by her sons expressly for her 
accommodation. 
happily married; 
who ha 


business, 


1 teas and groceries, 


them,” « 


James and Alexander were both 
and Andrew, 
d become a mason, was now a builder of 
great respectability in E , with his youngest 
sister Jessy acting as his housekeeper. ‘The two 
sisters, Elizabeth and Mary, had been married 
some years before, one to a farmer in an adjacent 
parish, and the other to a dissenting 


the youngest son, 





ninister he- 


longing to the village. Both marriages proved 

- . ° , . ' . 

of * Little wat ye wha’s coming,’ and making them fortunate in the extreme, and added to the happi- 
dance to it, while she plied the task which was to ness of Lizzy M’Callum.” 


procure them the 
The neighbor 


Lizzy M’Callum 


next meal. 
often wondered } 


found time to keep her cottage 


gossips 


I cannot conclude this simple narrative without 


ow ‘remarking the vital importance which parental in- 
‘struction and parental example have in forming 
so trim, and her ‘ bairns sae wyse-like;’ for, ex- the characters and tempers of children, and how jaw ful throne,”’ 
cepting on Sundays, she was alw ays found at her/much the 


very humblest class of society can! 
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, father’s aid; 


, out in lurid glare, and to wh 






achieve in instilling into the minds of their infant 
offspring principles of piety, rectitude of conduct, 
and benevolence of heart. None can be so poor 
or so engrossed as to have no spare moment for 
the performance of this delightful and momentous 
duty; none so ignorant as to be incapable of com- 
municating to their children something respecting 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe, and the duties 
of his creatures—something illustrative of the 
beauty of truth, gentleness, and integrity, and the 
utter shame and unworthiness of f{ dle- 
ceit, and angry passions. Were subjects of this 
nature habitually impressed upon the ductile minds 
of children, it would materially assist in subduing 
those evil and unruly propensities to which poor 
humanity is so prone; and if tosuch precepts were 
added the good example of parents, the result 
would in all probability be the same as is exhibit- 
ed in the simple story above related.— Chambe: s’ 
Annals of the Poor. 


alse hood; 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Weekly Ga- 
zette gives the following account of a hunt for a 
lost child in one of the thinly peopled neighbor- 
hoods of the West:— 


About ten o'clock in the morning, was heard a 


loud shout at the gate—** Ilo! Mr. W., ho!”— 
** What’s wanting?’ **O’Larry’s boy is lost— 


liule Johnny!” This was enough 
and on he rode to shout the same at 
every door he passed. Little Johnny, said T, and 
my heart burst forth at the very sound. He was 
a fair and lovely child, Johnny, and hadga gentle, 
affectionate mother, with an ardent and sacrificing 
love which few mothers ever feel. His father 
was a bold hunter—his horses and hounds and 
rifle had more of his heart than all the world be- 
sides; but litthe Johnny nestled there; ‘indeed he 
was a great pet with the neighbors, and won more 
caresses and more sympathy than all the rest of 
the children together. 

Such appeals are always sovereign; but few, 
perhaps, have ever met with a more quick or gen- 
eral response—everybody turned out—the news 
flew like lightning; and men and boys fee ten 
miles around came in to assist in the search, while 
women and children were running to and fro, and 


to secure a 


hailing every passer-by, to learn the progress of 
the work. Never before, I may dare say, was 
there such a neighborly union as now pervaded 


this motley mass—the same gush of sympathy, 
the same fearful ipprehension, and the same im- 
ages of death and woe, pervat led every home and 
heart. It seemed as if one vast cloud of gloom 


enwrapped the region round, from whi 
ih 


true—the 


h shone 
eye was 
lost child! 
ld: he had 
er and the 
—had fill- 
for home 


every 
turned, aud every pulse beat 

Littie Johnny was about fi 
been out in the field, with 
black man, who were hars 
ed his litle bag with « 


ur years ¢ 


fatl 


estine corn 


his 


irs, and started 


about two o’clock, P. M. On returning at night, 
they ascertained that the child had never been 
seen. It was nearly dark, but the alarm was 


given, and some fifteen or twenty 
their horns and commenced the se The corn, 
where he was first seen, was the first object, of 
course; here they took single rows, and scoured 
the field in vain. ‘They then scattered through 
the wood; the father frantic, often calling out in a 
voice of thunder, * Ho! Jolin—ho! John—O, 
John!’ Then, fearing the boy might be alarmed 
and afraid to answer, he would soften doWn into 
the gentle, winning tone of the fireside—**Johnny, 
Johnny my dear, father’s come.” | 

It was a cloudy evening; and though, perhaps, 
he had never bowed the knee ** before Jehovah’s 
he prayed—O how earnestly he 
prayed the Lord it might not rain that night.— 


neighbors took 


1 
arely 
al . 
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The air was damp and chilly, so that, if the child here is, whether he has seen the hatching process; Which a number of holes have been bored exactly 
were alive, with his bare feet and light jacket, he and if he has not, he is immediately taken out to the size of the eggs; they are then held in these 
must be suffering cruelly from cold. Bat the see the old Chinaman and his ducks. An account holes, and the Chinaman look through to the light, 
wolves!—ah, this was the fear, this the terror, of the house and the process will probably iterest and are able to tell whether they are good or not. 





which all felt, none dared to breathe. A wolf had you, and I therefore send you a leaf of my private If good, they are taken back, and replaced in their 
been prowling around the premises—indeed, they journal, which I wrote on the morning of my first former quarters; if bad, they are of course exclud- 
had a common path across the prairie—and the visit. ed. In nine or ten days after this, that is, about 


point where sever al beside myself had heard the — It was a beautiful morning in the end of May, fourteen days from the commencement, the eggs 
cries of distress, was a famous haunt for them; just such a morning as we have in the same month are taken out of the baskets, dnd spread out on the 
even in the midst of their anxious search, a dis- in England, perhaps a litle warmer; the sun was shelves which I have already noticed. Here no 
tant growl would now and then burst on the ear, upon the grass, the breeze was cool and refresh- fire-heat is applied, but they are covered over with 
picturing forth the den, the cubs, the ——— ing, and altogether the effect produced upon the cotton and a kind of blanket, remaining in these 
‘The dogs were very eager in the field, especial- system was of the most invigorating kind, and | circumstances about fourteen days more, when the 
ly wolf dogs. Winder, one of the best, would run suppose I felt it more, having just arrived from| young ducks burst their shells, and the poor Chi- 
no other trail. O’ Larry knew this, and watched Hong-Kong, and suffering slightly from the un-|9aman’s shed teems with life. ‘These shelves are 
with most intense anxiety his every move. “ He healthy atmosphere of that island. ‘The mist and|large, and capable of holding many thousands of 
scents—he scents—he runs—he’s s got my boy!”’ vapor were rolling lazily along the sides of the eggs; and it is really a curious sight, p erteesaey 
He leaps from his horse, he sees the foot-print of hills which surround the plain on which the city during the two last ds ays, when the hatching takes 
his own dear Johnny in the gopher hill by his of ‘Tinghai is built; the Chinese, who are general- place. ‘The Chinese who rear the young ducks 
side—he tracks him to the wood, and off from ly early risers, were alre vady proc eeding to their|!n the surrounding country know exactly the day 
W inder’s trail—ah, now he breathes again. daily labors; and although the greater part of the when they will be re ady for removal, and in two 
The search was continued tll midnight, when laboring population are very poor, yet they seem days after the shell is burst, the whole of these 
a part thought it best to relieve their horses, and contented and happy. Walking through the city, little creatures are sold, and conveyed to their new 
wait for daylight to begin afresh. But the father, out at the north gate, and leaving the ramparts be-| quarters.—Correspondent of Athenxum. 
with three of fis hunting friends, who had re- hind, I passed through some rice fields, the first 
solved not to eat or sleep till they had found the crop of which is just planted, and a five minutes’ 
boy, still kept on—sometimes riding, sometimes walk brought me to the poor man’s cottage. He : : ; 
walking —< alling and shouting, if for no other pur- received me with Chinese politeness; asked me to BY DR. S. B. WOODWARD. 
pose than to keep the wolves at bay. At length sit down; offered me tea and his pipe, two things Children under eight years of age should not 
they stationed the mselves within hearing distance always at hand in a Chinese house, and perfectly usuc lly be confined to the school-room more than 
of each other, and sat down to protect the child, indispensable. Having civilly declined his offer, one hour at a time, nor more than four hours in a 
or rush to his rescue, in case they should hear [ asked permission to examine his hatching-house, day. 


ooo r 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL, 


him attacked, to watch until the morning. to which he immediately led the way, and gave! ‘I'hese hours should afford considerable diversi- 

At early dawn, about fifty new horsemen ar-' me the following account of the process. First, ty of employments, so as to enable the child to 
rived, and the search commenced anew. ‘The however, let me describe the house. change his posture frequently, and to be more or 
field was examined for the track, which was pur- The Chinese cottageg generally are wretched less upon his feet; and also to change the subject 


sued with onmne doubt, as he had been there three buildings of mud and stone, with damp earthen 
successive days. Gn tracing the path which led floors, scarcely fit for cattle to sleep in, and remind 
towards the wolf woods, the imprints of Johnny’s one of what the Scottish cottages were a few years 
little feet were again discovered, as he appe -ared ago; which now, however, are happily among the 
to be running, and the mark of his bag dragged things that were. The present one was no ex- 
along by his side. Here the father’s anguish) ception to the general rule; bad fitting, loose, creak- 
gushed anew, as the fears of the preceding night ing doors; paper windows, dirty and torn; ducks, 
were justified and corroborated. ‘They now agreed geese, fowls, dogs, and pigs in the house and at 


of thought, so that the mind shall not be oceupied 
by one subject too long or too intensely. 

Intensity should be carefully avoided; it leads 
directly to disease of the brain, which often, prob- 
ably, arises from this cause. Precocity is general- 
ly the result of a a condition of this organ, 
either functional or ganic; the former may 
generally be cured oe: timely attention; the latter 
exhibits itself in epilepsy, insanity, or an imbe- 
cility of mind, or proves fatal, by the occurrence 
of inflammation or convulsions. 


to take a station of about fifteen rods abreast, go the doors, seemingly as important, and having 
up one side of the branch and down the other, till equal rights with their master; then there were 
the whole surface of the extensive area farther children, grand-children, and, for aught that | 
than he could possibly have travelled, had been know, great-grand-children, all together, forming St a dhl aalibiin si ameneeniel ene 
explored. They had completed one side, and'a most motley group, which, with their shaved fachild exhibits any symptoms of precocity, 


were returning, when the signal was given—' heads, long tails, and strange costume, would be ' should be taken immediate 'y wane books, and 
Johnny was found! ‘The noisy shouting, and re- a capital subject for the pencil of Cruikshank or o — - a — oe a yon aes 
peated peals of the hunters’ winding horns, soon {1. B. ~ a ™ os — ows 5 _ ee th : caren 
grouped the solemn cavalcade, The hatching-house is built at the side of the °° ‘“! 8° Fest to the MING, and Health ane viges 
~ But O’Larry, though foremost in the hunt, fell cottage, and in a kind of long shed, with mud “° the body. 

back at the first note of the summoning horp, nor walls, and thickly thatched with straw. Along The recess at school, for children of eight years 
did he speak a word, or scarcely breathed, till he the ends and down one side of the building are a 29d under, should be long, the play active and even 
snatch d his own true Johnny from the arms of number of resnd straw baskets, well plastered "O!SY, for the lungs acquire strength by exercise 


\ ' : ' , . . , ‘ ‘ nscles: sey child ahonl b 
his delighted bearer, and pressed him with a fran- with mud, to prevent them from taking a In |98 well as the mu — every child should be re 


tic fondness to his now bursting heart. ‘The dear the bottom of each basket there is a tile placed, or quired to unite in the sports of play-time. 


boy was found about two miles from home, in a rather the tile forms the bottom of the basket; up-| Fifteen minutes are a chort time for recess, half, 
thicket of hazel, picking filberis, with his bag oi on this the fire acts, a sinall fire-place being be low in hour is be iter, part ‘ular y in summer, During 
corn stillon his arm. He looked bright — h 7 each basket. ‘The top is open, having of course cess the school-room should be thrown open in 
py; and when asked where he was going, said he a straw cover, which fits closely, and which cov- Yarm weather, and the windows be dropped a lit- 
was going home, but it was so fur. ie s aid | he ers the eggs when the process is going on, the|tle way in pert weather, 80 as thoroughly to ven- 
hadn’t seen anybody, but he heard some one call whole having the appearance of a vase which we lilate the apartments. We | ave hardly learned 
him, and that be was afraid; that lie ran till he was’ sometimes see pl iced upon a pedestal at home, or Ye! that pure air 1s not eq any as Impojgtant to 
ery tired, and then he laid his head down on his'rather exactly like the Chinese manure tanks, health and life good nourishment d pure 
bac, and cried—that while he was crying he saw which perhaps ire less known. In the centre of| Water. In school 1 pulati ms, regard is omen 
a big carriage go by with candles in it, (the thun- the shed there are anumber of large shelves placed had to mental and moral improvement only, We 
der and lightning,) and then it grew very dark, one above another, upon which the eggs are laid forget that we have bodies, the | “ion and 
and he asked Ged to take care of little Johnny,|at a certain stag of tl e process, training of which > not less pn ry to the 
and went to sl] pe Ile seemed amazed to see : When the eves are brought, t} ey are pu it into young than th mn of knowledge. Witl 
many around him, and all so glad to see him. the baskets described above, the fire is lighted be-|out health we can ve little enjoyment. W 
oo low, and, according to some observations made |'t We can learn all t is necessary, with ease,— 
; ‘ with a thermometer, the heat kept up seeming to |t! we are not in too great haste. No limit j 
ERE PO CES Ee Cae t < x baie 95 nt 102 jadioae i Chinenta given to the age in which the vigorous and healt! 
One of the greatest lions in Chusan (for we regulate the heat by their own feelings, and not May acquire uselul knowledge. 
have lions here as well as you in London) is an| by thermometer, and therefore it will of course! It is of little use to make great acquirements, 


old Chinaman, who hatches duck eggs in thou- vary considerably. In four or five days after the if in doing so, we sow the seeds of disease 
sands every spring by artificial heat. ‘The first\eggs have been subject to this temperature, they | which will destroy the happiness and usefulness 


question put to a sight-seeing stranger who comes are taken carefully out, one by one, to a door in’ of life. 
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Contentment.—Cowley, having known the per- 
plexities of a particular condition readily persuad- 
ed himself that nothing worse was to be found, 
and that every alternative would bring some im- 
provement; he never suspected that the cause of 
his unhappiness was within; that his own passions 
were not sufficienily regulated; and that he was 
harrassed by his own impatience, which would 
accompany him over the sea, and find its way to 
his American elysium. He would, upon the trial, 
have been so convinced, that the fountain of con- 
tent must spring up in the mind; and that he who 
has so little knowledge of liuman nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his own dis- 
positions, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, 
and multiply the griefs which he purposes to re- 
move.—Johnson. 


THE MOTHER AND HER FAMILY. 


Philosophy is rarely found. ‘The most perfect 
sample I ever met, was an old woman who was 
apparently the poorest and most forlorn of the hu- 
man species, so true is the maxim which all pro- 
fess to believe, and none act upon invariably, viz: 
that happiness does not depend on outward cir- 
cumstances. ‘The wise woman to whom I have 
alluded, walks to Boston, a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown thread and 
stockings, and then patiently walks back with her 
gain. Her dress, though tidy, is a grotesque col- 
lection of **shreds and patches’’—coarse in the 
extreme. 


** Why don’t you come down in a wagon?”’ said 
I, when I observed she was wearied with her long 
journey. 

** We havn’t got any horse,”’ she replied; ** the 
neighbors are very kind to me, but they ean’t spare 
their’n, and it would cost as much as my thread 
would come to.” 

“* You have a husband—don’t he do any thing 
for you?” 
**He is a good man—he does all he can, but 
he’s a cripple and an invalid. Ue reels my yarn 
and mends the children’s shoes. He’s 
husband as a woman aene to have.’’ 

‘** But his being a cripple is a heavy misfortune 
to you,”’ said I. 

“Why, ma’am, I don’t look upon it in that 
light,”” replied the thread woman; **T think that 


I've a great reason to be thankful that he never 
took to any bad habits.” 


sas kind a 


** How many children have you?” 

‘Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.”’ 

* Six sons and five daughters! What a family 
for a poor woman to support!” ; 

“It’s a family, ma’am, but there ain’t one of 
em I'd be willing to lose. ‘They all are as healthy 
children as need be, all willing to work, and all 
clever to me. Even the litdest boy, when he gets 
a cent now and then for doing an errand, will be 
sure to bring it to me.”’ 

**Do your daughters spin your thread?” 

‘* No, ma’am; as soon as they are big enough 
they go out to service, as [ don’t want to keep 
them always delving for me; they are always wil- 
ling to give me what they can; but it’s fair that 
they should co a litte for themselves. I do all 
my a after the folks are abeil.’’ 

** Don’t you think you should be better off, 
you had no one but yourself to provide for?’ 

* Why, no ma’am, I don’t. If I had’nt been 
married, I should have had to work as hard as I 
could, and now [ can’t do more than that. My 
children are a great comfort to me, and I look for- 
ward to the time when they’ll do as much for me, 
as I have done for them.”’ 

Here was true philosophy. I learned a lesson 
from that poor woman which I shall not soon for- 


get.— Maria Sedgwick. 
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and honor of his subjects are 





Cheerfulness.—Vhe highest achiévement of 
moral philosophy is to rise above the cares, vexa- 
tions and disappointments of life; and the tenden- 
cy of religion, resting on a divine basis, buoys the 
christian above the evils that surround hin, in- 
spires him with moral fortitude and vigor to battle 
with every calamity, and to maintain an unruffled 
spirit amid the billows and conflicting currents 
which agitate the ocean of human existence. IH 
the hurricane rages, instead of yielding to its fury, 
and giving way to despondeney, he exerts every 
energy to w ard off danger, and strives to look for- 
ward, indulging a soothing hope that the future 
will be less disastrous than the present. ‘This 
method of encountering the evils to which every 
body in a greater or less degree is exposed, de- 
prives disappointment of its sting, is antidote to 
the poison of slander, and begets a spirit of cheer- 
fulness which is essential to happiness. He is 
like the eagle, which, when clouds overspread the 
earth, rises above them, to enjoy the sunshine.— 
No matter how prosperous an individual may be 
in his pecuniary, domestic, and social relations— 
if he suffers his spirit to be discomposed by trifling 
annoyances, he is a stranger to enjoyment, and 
every day of his life is embittered by some petty 
cause of vexation which his own morbid disposi- 
tion magnifies into a serious calamity. On the 
other hund, overwhelming must be the misfortune 
which can prostrate a man that has been disciplin- 
ed to patient endurance, and habituated himself to 
a uniform cheerfulness of mind. 


i a nt 


Fate of the Apostles.—Matthew, the apostle 
and evangelist, is supposed to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom, or to have been slain with a sword ata 
city in Ethiopia. Mark was dragged through the 
streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, until he expired. 
Luke was hanged upon an olive tree in Greece. 
John was put into a cauldron of boiling oil, and 
escaped death; he afterwards died a natural death 
at Ephesus. Peter was crucified 
head downwards, at his own request, thinking 
himself unworthy to die in the same posture and 
manner as his blessed Master. James the Great 
was beheaded at Jerus ilem. James the Less was 
thrown from a pinnacle or tower wing of the ‘Tem- 
ple, and then beaten to death with a fuller’s club. 
Philip was hanged up against a pillar at Hiero- 
polis, a city of Phrygia. Bartholomew was flay- 
ed alive by command of a barbarous king. Andrew 
was bound to a cross, whence he preached to the 
people, until he expired. ‘Thomas was run through 
the body with a lance at Coromandel, in the East 
Indies. Jude was shot to death with arrows. Si- 
mon Zelotes was crucified in Persia. Matthias 
was first stoned and then beheaded. Barnabas of 
the Gentiles was stoned to death by the Jews at 
Salonica. Paul was beheaded at Rome by the 
tyrant Nero. 


at Rome, his 


~7cfer 


Chinese Government.—The government of 
China is Patriarchal, and it is a pure uvalloyed 
despotism. ‘The Czar of Russia wields a power 
less uncontrolled than that of the Emperor of Chi- 


na. He reigns absolute and supreme, and knows 


no restraint upon his will, ‘The laws are the 
mere expressions of his pleasure. ‘The soil of all 
China is his own inheritance. ‘The lives, fortunes, 


his hand. As 
their father and sovereign, he may take either or 
all from any of them, by an arbitrary stroke of his 
vermillion pencil. His power knows no checks, 
or balances, or bounds. He is besides to his peo- 
ple, the representative and viceroy of the Al- 
mighty—the head of religion—the son of heaven, | 
in immediate communication with the Supreme, | 
and the only being authorized to hold such com- 
munication. All religious observances and rites 


as well as municipal laws, derive their senction 
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ea oblig: tions from bie: In short, he is invest 
el with every attribute that unlimited power can 
extort from the fear and ignorance of subject mil- 
lions. His vast empire, for the purposes of gov- 
ernment, is divided into great previnces. At the 
head of each of these is a high officer, responsible 
immediately to him for its order and good govern- 
ment. Each province is again subdivided into dis- 
tricts, districts into towns, villages and hundreds, 
Each of these subdivisions has its proper head, 
who is responsible to his immediate superior, for 
the conduct and condition of those under his rule. 
In case of crime, or even accident, punishment is 
made to fall not only on the guilty themselves, but 
on those whose duty it was to detect or prevent 
it. Fora serious crime or disturbance, not only 
the guilty themselves, but the head of the town in 
which it took place, and the district in which the 
town lies, and of the province in which the dis- 
trict is included, are punished in various degrees. 


The blow from the Emperor is felt throughout the 
whole chain. 


+oeoer —_— 


Truth.—A parent may leave a 
son, 


an estate to his 
but how soon may it be mortgaged! He may 
leave him money, but how soon may it be squan- 
dered! Better leave him a sound constitution, hab- 
its of industry, an unblemished reputation, a good 
education, and an inward abhorrence of vice, in 
any shape or form; these cannot be wrested from 
him, and are better than thousands of gold and 
silver. 


~~—eor 


The Antarctic Regions—T heir Discovery.— 
Readers have been made acquainted with the de- 
parture of the bark Pagoda, fitted out for discove- 
ries in the Antarctic Regions, by the British gov- 
ernment. It appears that this vessel nearly reach- 

ed the magnetic pole; but the quantity of compact 
ice and icebergs she fell in with precluded the 
possibility of her advancement. Many important 
discoveries were made, which will doubtless be 
laid before the public as soon as the official report 
shall have reached home. She was at times sur- 
rounded by icebergs, considerably higher than the 
inast heads; notwithstanding which the existence 
of the Antaretic Continent, viz: Victoria Land, has 
been confirmed beyond a doubt. 
borealis 


The ‘* aurora 
.” or northern luminary, was observed to 
he exceedingly brilliant, so much so, indeed, that 
at bight small print was exceedingly legible there- 
hy; a truly rare circumstance in the southern hem- 
isphere! ‘The stores of natural history have been 
much enriched by collections of birds and fishes, 
previously unknown. On her homeward track, 
the Pagoda touched at King George’s Sound, 
where the hospitable treatment of tive settlers and 
natives are highly spoken of—everything was go- 
ing on well at that settlement. She next made 
the Mauritius and returned to Simon’s Bay, after 
a circuit of nearly fourteen thousand miles—and 
important scientific facts will no doubt be given to 
the world.—Salturdey Courier. 


-—<7o 


‘To complain that life has.no joys, while there 
is a single creature whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, assist by our counsels, or enliven by our 
presence, is to lanfent the loss 
possess, and is just as rational 
with the cup in our hands. 


of that which we 
as to die of thirst 
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